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THE REPUBLIC AND THE DOMINION. 

BY FBANK B. TRACT. 



He would be a most superficial and oversanguine observer of 
North-American affairs who should see in the happy reopening 
of the Alaskan boundary negotiations the preliminary to a har- 
monious settlement of all questions in dispute between Canada 
and the United States. Granted that the adjustment of that 
boundary will be ordered speedily, and that the verdict will be 
accepted without much grumbling by either of the parties, there 
remains a veritable host of issues and questions, each full of 
irritating and festering features. The Alaskan dispute has been, 
it is true, a fruitful source of discord and embarrassment to both 
countries, but its settlement carries with it nothing else. On the 
contrary, it is only natural to presume that one side will feel 
worsted by the boundary award, and will be all the more insistent 
upon its claims when another dispute between the parties is 
called for adjudication. I emphasize this point because it has 
been urged by the roseate-visioned that, once the Alaskan muddle 
is cleared, all other mooted difficulties will collapse like a house 
of cards. Tradition, history and precedent are 'all against com- 
pletely harmonious relations between Canada and the United 
States. The real reason for this inharmony is fundamentally 
political. It lies in the blunt fact that one country is a Eepublic 
and the other a Dominion. 

The vast majority of the Anglo-Saxons of to-day feel lightly 
or not at all the government yoke, and they are accustomed to 
sneer at those who assert its influence. Yet, even to-day, govern- 
ment is one of the most potent factors in determining sentiment 
and the direction of the currents of thought and action. The 
condition of political separateness between Canada and the 
United States explains practically all their differences and dis* 
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putes. That condition is abnormal, even though we have been 
used so long to regard it as natural, permanent and inevitable. 
It is abnormal, because it violates a simple law of ethnological 
and sociological science. That law is: that contiguously situated 
peoples of like origin and race grow great only when united; 
when separated, they become weakened by conflicts, jealousies, and 
recriminations. It was the perception of this law which fortified 
American statesmen in forbidding the South to secede. The past 
and present of the states of the German Empire furnish a potent 
illustration of the operation of this law. Its obligation rests 
more clearly upon Canada and the United States to-day, for the 
German states were independent, and Canada has not even that 
justification for her separate existence. 

In fact, Canada's position is not only anachronistic, but is also 
unique. It is to-day the only colony in either hemisphere that 
is situated beside a great, civilized, alien power. An ocean divides 
it from the Mother Country, and the huge nation near it is con- 
stantly, though unconsciously, attracting it away from its allegi- 
ance. It is this United States which, in its swift rise, democratic 
principles and overpowering might, and by its example and draw- 
ing power, has robbed all European nations, except England, 
of their vast colonies on the mainland of North America. Only 
Canada remains, a solitary example and survivor of the policy 
of past centuries. 

There are many reasons for the union of Canada and the 
United States. The two peoples are almost homogeneous. In 
neither country is the population of a single race; but, in both, 
amalgamation of largely the same elements has been so carried 
on that the average American and the average Canadian have 
many points in common. Both countries would be stronger if 
united; and not only does the simple law just cited urge and 
demand their union, but Manifest Destiny has pointed to that 
result for years. The successive acquisitions of Louisiana in 
1803, of Florida in 1819, and of the Pacific West in 1846, 1848 
and 1853, certainly indicated that the next step in the expansion 
of the United States would be the absorption of Canada. But 
just at the time when conditions were ripest for the change, when 
Canada's tie to England was loosest and republicanism in Eng- 
land was strongest, came the American Civil War. Thus one 
chapter in the book of progress was for a time omitted, and our 
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next acquisition was Alaska, Canada being passed over. It would 
be fatuous to believe that the plain trend of American ambitions 
and the tremendous inertia of democracy are to be denied be- 
cause temporarily diverted. That this union is imminent I do 
not believe. In general, Canadians to-day manifest no desire for 
annexation. The psychological moment has not yet come. But 
time and growth must bring it to pass. The barriers between the 
two countries are largely fictitious. The incorporation of the 
lesser into the greater could even now be effected without the 
slightest disturbance. I say this without forgetting for a moment 
the many, many points of difference between their respective 
laws and institutions. But these differences are merely on the 
surface and are fundamentally traceable to the abnormality of 
political relations, and would disappear with the adjustment and 
correction of that condition. The two peoples are much more 
nearly alike in spirit than are New-Englanders and Texans. 
Independence for Canada would mean absorption into the United 
States in a short time, by the plain and free wish of the inhabit- 
ants, not by the " gobbling " process of which the wily Mr. Tarte 
has spoken. 

I repeat, the barriers between the two peoples are almost 
wholly artificial. On the one side, Canadians have felt both 
abashed and vain — abashed because they were not a nation like 
their neighbor; proud because the British Empire of which they 
are a part was greater than that neighbor. On the other side, the 
Americans have felt, and too freely expressed, good-natured con- 
tempt for a people tied to an Old World Power, by apron strings 
from which they themselves cut loose over a century ago. Hence 
bickerings and taunts. Upon such trifles are wars waged and 
nations built. 

The most irritating part of these dissonant relations and this 
separateness is their utter uselessness and folly. In the con- 
siderable time in which I have studied Canadian affairs I have 
been unable to discover wherein the connection of Canada and 
England was of material value, political or commercial, to either. 
I am free to go further and declare that, except for the magic in 
the maxim, " What we have we'll hold," I continue to marvel of 
what earthly use Canada is to England. Commercially, the Do- 
minion has always got the upper hand in all dealings with the 
Mother Country, as statisticians grow weary of showing. The 
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preferential tariff plan of Mr. Chamberlain, however much it 
may be misunderstood and opposed, is really a splendid and 
statesmanlike attempt on his part to make the colonies of some 
real value to the Mother Country. And yet the tie binding Can- 
ada to the Empire has, on the other hand, been of incalculable 
injury to the Dominion. It has been a fetter — socially, politi- 
cally and nationally. By union with the United States, Canada 
would have caught the swing of this exuberant, bustling Repub- 
lic, and would have grown with much greater rapidity. Colonial- 
ism has checked the natural impulse of her people to grow, and 
it has driven many of her most energetic sons to the States. It 
has also had the curious effect of leading to the planting of many 
large industries in Canada by Americans, who thus evaded the 
tariff which prevented the entrance into the Dominion of goods 
made in their American factories. This American invasion is a 
familiar plaint of the Dominion Tories, which is now being re- 
peated often because of the settlement of the Canadian North- 
west where, they bitterly cry, " Americans have got in on the 
ground floor — as usual !" 

I do not wish to be understood as declaring a belief that all 
Canadians, or even a majority, are envious of the United States. 
There is too much inharmony prevailing between the two coun- 
tries to expect such feeling. And especially do I disclaim the 
position of an omniscient interpreter of Canadian sentiment. I 
wish at this point merely to set forth this opinion (in which I 
am sustained by almost all the intelligent Canadians with whom 
I have conversed), that the great mass of the people north of the 
Great Lakes are, consciously or unconsciously, dissatisfied with 
their form of government, and regard it as only temporary. It 
would be unnatural if they should have any other view. Their 
dissatisfaction can only grow with the growth of civilization and 
its complexities. It can have but two outlets, independence or 
annexation ; and independence means annexation. Let me specu- 
late to' the extent of venturing the suggestion that, barring a 
world-wide war and terrible crises involving the trading of em- 
pires by battle or treaty, Canada will come to the United States — 
after a brief period of independence. 

Let lis now turn from the general to the particular in our 
discussion of the relations between the United States and Can- 
ada. Any treatment of this subject would be most incomplete 
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which did not include what is, from either an international or a 
domestic standpoint, the Dominion's most conspicuous if not most 
important movement — the settlement of the Northwest. I hesi- 
tate to declare it the most important for a variety of reasons. It 
is well to remember that this is the second land boom which that 
section has had, the first having collapsed most dismally only 
twenty years ago. That fact must make us cautious in examining 
the subject. Then, again, I have had some experience with life 
in a cold farming country, and I am quite well acquainted with 
the general character of the region into which settlers are now 
going so rapidly and with such enthusiasm. I fear that Canada's 
delight in this movement is premature. I cannot be convinced 
that farming there is beyond the experimental stage. The innu- 
merable, complex trials and the crushing toils of life in a new, 
cold prairie country are beyond any one's imagination. They 
confront the immigrant in utterly unexpected forms, and take 
the courage out of men whom battle, the sea, fire and flood would 
not daunt. Life there has nothing of the romance which it bears 
in the mountains or the forest. It lacks some of their terrors, 
but it has privations, destitutions and, above all, a monotony 
which is worse than almost any other hardship. The only 
factor which can make it endurable is financial success, and that 
is in the Canadian Northwest by no means assured. I do not 
speak as a pessimist, but only as a cautioiis observer. I have 
not been in the Northwest for a few years, and so am not able 
to speak at first hand of conditions there, but I am fortified in 
my conservatism by private letters from Manitoba and other 
sections of that country. Leading men there deprecate the boom- 
ing of the new lands, lest a reaction and a retreat may make the 
situation all the more disastrous. It has taken northern North 
Dakota twenty years to become settled, and to be able to assert 
with confidence its certain and permanent prosperity. That State 
has only three months of warm weather, and yet some of the 
loudly vaunted Canadian land lies 800 miles north of the inter- 
national boundary ! To assert that this far northern land is cer- 
tainly fruitful and a fit place for human beings is to place a too 
heavy burden of proof on the boomers. All easy talk of Chinook 
winds and of varying climatic conditions must be proved very 
conclusively before the settler with small means can or should 
be induced to go there. Isothermal lines are too often, inferen- 
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tially at least, isothermal lies. It will take ten years, at least, 
to determine whether the Canadian Northwest is a success. In 
the mean time, it is the part of wisdom to exercise caution in 
forming opinions regarding its settlement. 

An important feature in this settlement, so far as it has pro- 
ceeded, is the large percentage of Americans among the immi- 
grants — about thirty per cent. I have seen this movement refer- 
red to by socialists, and other against-the-present-order writers, 
as a complete refutation of the prevalent impression as to the 
prosperity of the Middle West. Such an argument is fundament- 
ally erroneous. These American immigrants are not at all poor. 
The majority of them are, as Westerners say, "well-fixed." 
Many of them have retained their homes and property in the 
States, and have gone into the Northwest for investment or to 
secure cheap land for their sons. It is the very prosperity of our 
Western farmers which has so increased the value of land that 
making a start in life as landowner has become much more diffi- 
cult than it was twenty or even ten years ago. While I person- 
ally deprecate the judgment of these Americans in going further 
north, when so much rich land in the South is offered for settle- 
ment in congenial surroundings at very low prices, and indeed is 
already attracting the attention and securing the investment 
funds of people of our Northwest, the Americans who are going 
into northwest Canada are by no means going there because they 
have failed in this country. 

Now, until the experiment of farming in Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, etc., has been fairly tried, it were idle to speculate upon the 
political effect of the American invasion of that region. But, 
granting that the new lands prove one-half as satisfactory and 
remunerative as the boomers boast, and that increasing numbers 
of Americans settle there, I can see nothing to justify the fear 
that a sentiment disloyal to the Dominion may find root there — 
that there may grow up a sort of Acre in Canada. In the first 
place, the percentage of Americans is not great enough to menace 
seriously the remainder. Some of these Americans will only buy 
land and will retain their American citizenship. The others will 
enter public land and must, of course, become British subjects; 
and, while it may hurt every one of them deeply to swear away 
his American birthright, they will all settle down contentedly 
into the ways and customs of the country. That is the American 
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plan. They may chafe and laugh a bit at Canadian institutions 
and the Imperial Fuss and Feathers, but the sentiment and the 
raillery will be all good-natured. These are ready-made, solid 
citizens, pioneers and leaders of civilization. The very fact that 
they can find Canada and Canadians so much to their liking is 
abundant proof of the homogeneity of the two countries and the 
inevitableness of their ultimate consolidation. The Americans 
feel this, and it makes their alien condition seem of a temporary 
character. Another factor in this quick adjustment is the good 
feeling now prevailing between the United States and Great 
Britain. These American invaders of Canada do not stop for a 
moment to consider the possibility of war between the two 
Powers — the suggestion is too ahsurd. The only class likely to 
disturb the harmonious relations now existing among the various 
nationalities in the Northwest is the English immigrants. By 
their lack of experience with a cold, pioneer country, the irre- 
pressible English tendency to find fault, and their inability to 
adjust themselves to the new conditions, they may cause some 
dissatisfaction there and in England, but no international ill- 
feeling is likely to result. 

I repeat, therefore, that the settlement of Canada's Northwest 
by Americans involves no political danger either to the Do- 
minion or to the Empire. On the contrary, it will be of incal- 
culable benefit to both. There is no aspect in which it bodes ill 
to Canada if — and it is a big word — the lands prove rich and 
habitable. Nor do I anticipate any disturbance to Canada, na- 
tionally, from the rapid settlement of that region by any race 
likely to go there. Wiseacres have predicted that the "British 
Empire will break its back over the Rocky Mountains," but that 
seems to be mere rhetoric. The same prediction was made in re- 
gard to the United States. Of course, new and strange condi- 
tions would arise if the western part of the Dominion should 
quickly become the greater in population. Naturally, its wishes 
in regard to tariff and other regulations would clash somewhat 
with those of the more thickly settled provinces, but not more so 
than the various parts of the United States clash and wrangle 
when a tariff bill is being framed at Washington. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, greatest of all Canadian statesmen, has already recog- 
nized the necessity of meeting the desires of the Northwest by his 
new Grand Trunk Pacific Bailroad bill, by which a second trans- 
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continental line will be built, especially for the purpose of giving 
a quicker outlet, as well as an all-Canadian route, for West 
Canadian produce. Doubtless, this line is also intended to weld 
the Dominion more firmly together. It may fail in that regard, 
but it may win a more glorious victory in bringing the American 
government into a realization of the necessity of a better and more 
friendly sentiment toward the Dominion. 

Consideration of Canada West naturally brings us back to the 
Alaskan Boundary. The subject is just now no longer embarras- 
sing, but of much felicity to Americans, Canadians and English- 
men. In fact, the most amazing, and at first blush an inex- 
plicable, feature of these Alaskan negotiations is this felicity — 
the general feeling on both sides of the Great Lakes and the 
ocean that, in our happy vernacular, " this time it is a go !" In 
spite of the fact that it is a three to three court, which looks 
calamitously like a tie vote, the public expects a speedy verdict 
after years of fruitless negotiation, and that the execution of the 
verdict will be accomplished without mutiny or revolt. Nothing 
new has happened to change any opinion; no secret alliance has 
been concluded between Great Britain and the United States, by 
which Canada is to lose or gain mightily in exchange for a tre- 
mendous something-or-other ; no new maps have been discovered ; 
no new gold deposits have been found ; and even the arguments in 
the case, a digest of which has appeared in this country, contain 
practically nothing new. With all the circumstances promising 
a continuance of the disagreement and with a court apparently 
built to bring in a disagreement, we are all sure of an agreement. 
Whether the public believes that the time has come for each party 
to waive all petty objections and seek a verdict by making 
all possible compromises, or whether higher authorities have al- 
ready decided the case and the commission is merely intended to 
register that decision, or whether there may be some other ex- 
planation, we may never know. One fact stands out clearly. It 
is the astonishing amount of ignorance in the two countries in 
regard to the respective claims of their governments to the terri- 
tory in dispute. Canadians simply refuse to read the arguments, 
and take it for granted that their own side is right and that the 
United States is trying to bully the smaller country into giving 
away valuable land to which the latter's title is clear. Americans 
presume that the source of all the trouble is the desire of the 
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■' Canucks " to get hold of some land to which they never dream- 
ed of asserting a claim until the British lodestone — gold — was 
found in that neighborhood. The Canadians do not know that 
their ease rests largely upon the doughty pretensions of a military 
chieftain, who seized some land without stopping to inquire of 
maps or treaties whose it was. Americans applaud enthusiastic- 
ally the sentiment that " the United States will never give up 
a foot of soil upon which the flag floats," and yet know nothing 
of our title to that soil. What Canadians have sought most is an 
all-Canadian route to the sea, to secure control of the Pacific 
Ocean inlets. What the United States has talked chiefly about 
is not giving up any land. Yet it is hinted that the award of 
the judges will be that the United States will give up some land, 
and that Canada will not secure the heads of the inlets. In 
other words, neither country knows the grounds, of its pretensions 
and each is likely to find its particular claim stultified by the out- 
come. Let us trust that the best hopes for peace of Americans 
and Canadians will be abundantly rewarded and realized in the 
verdict, that the maps and treaties, the purposes and not the quib- 
bles of the early diplomats will rule the judges in reaching their 
decision. Whether the judgment is pre-determined or not, we 
cannot but welcome the settlement. The abolition of petty dif- 
ferences between the United States and the British nation is one 
of the necessities of civilization and progress. 

But this Alaskan boundary settlement cannot be final or suffi- 
cient. Canada cannot continue to be half -free, half -slave; half- 
nation, and half-subject colony. The intricacies into which her 
anomalous existence is leading her grow more labyrinthal day by 
day. It is idle for her statesmen to talk and dream of her grow- 
ing to be " the greater half of the continent." The trend of his- 
tory and precedent, aided as in this case by the inertia of democ- 
racy, cannot be checked. Canada belongs to the United States, 
and by the will of her people she must some day be a great, proud, 
and welcome addition to the Union. 

Prank B. Teact. 



